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LHE DAROD INVASION 








the history of the Horn of Africa, and 
indeed of most of East Africa, is one of the 
migration of pastoral pecple in search of 
fresh pastures and new grazing ranges for 
heir stock. ihese migrations have peer 
eenerally southerly, but as is to be expected, 
the precise direction over any particular 
Period hes depended almost entirely on the 
availability of water. On the eastern side 
of the Horn there are definite migration 
routes; and these have been followed ty wave 
after wave of Galla and Somali people all 
drawn southwards and westwards by the lure of 
plentiful water and rich grazing lands where 
their cattle and camels may prosper and 
increase, free from the hazards of tribal - 
warfare end the sickmesses that beset stock 
in the more closely populated areas. 


Just as these movements were the resuit 
of excessive pressure on lend, so they brought 
about a ceaseless and bitter competition for 
the waters and grazing in the path of tne 
migration — a competition which was sometimes 
resolved by an alliance between the newcomers 
and those in possession, but more often by 
open conflict folluwed either by the t 
of the earlier occupan%s or by the witharawa. 
of the invaders until they judgyea the time 
be opportune for a furvher thrust. 
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‘he Darod invasion followed much the sam 
course as the earlier movements of the digg = 
the Adjuran and the Hawiyah, which groups op 
tribes had, in succession, thrust their way 
down the valley of the Web Shebelle, and do, | 
the coast, forcing the Banta and talie EEE 
occupants of those areas to flee before then, 
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Where water is to be found; a rate of progress 
that depends on the seasons, the health of the 
stock, the rain and the graz ing; and an 

Or disarming it. — 
to the invaders, 
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the fighting strength of the host tribe, and 
their cattle or camels to augment the stock 
bank from which "dia" must be paid; anu would 
give formal undertakings to abide by the 
Customs of those they hoped to make their hosta, 
and to be punctilious in their observance of 
local fiats concerning the use of grazing and 
water. they were usually accepted, for they 
were fine fighting men and had a great wealth 
of stock: and as soon as they had established 
themselves they would at once set about 
strengthening their position by summoning from 
the north their cousins and their collaterals; 
they would stay as sheyats to the host tribe, 
for as long as it suited their book — sometimes 
for a few years only, sometimes for a couple of 
generations — but as soon as they felt the time 
was propitious, and that they had sufficient 
strength for the purpose, they would turn upon 
their hosts and either absorb them or destroy 
them. 


Migrations of this sort cannot be described 
on a simple, orderly historical basis - they 
are subject to the seasons, to the health of 
the stock, and to the need to subdue or expel 
one's neignbours; but, wenmerally speaking, the 
order of march in the case of the Darod 
invasion was that the Ugaden moved first, 
followed by the Marehan, followed again by the 
Herti. Foremost amongst the Ogaden were the 
various sections of the Mohamed éubeir, Rer 
Abdille. Ugas Abdille was the grandson of 
Mohamed dubeir himself, and it was from his 





family that there sprang, six or seven genera- 
tions later, the Ugas Guleid, the Ugas Hersi,- 
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A — aden, the Ker soamantar, and the ker 
“py ania nith them were many families of tribes 
such as the Maghabul, the relemuggeh and the 
Aulihan, which although not Mohamed 4ubeir are 
numbered amongst the Ogaden group of the Darod. 
At this time they referred to themselves 
generally as Kablalla. Kablalla is the 
ancestor of all the major paroa sections, other 
than the Marehan; and it is probable that by 
marching, as it were, under this flag tney 
managed to maintain a unity which was essential 
in a strange and potentially hostile country, 
but which could not have been preserved for a 
day had the old internal feuds of the various 
Ogaden sections been allowed to manifest 
themselves. 2 

























Lhe move from the "homeland" of the Ogaden 
north of the Shebelle took a long time to get 
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Strength through continued fighting, or as the 
first move in a long-range plan, many of these 
Ogaden families (indluding the telemuggenh) 
entered into a shegat relationship with the 
Elai; and for some twenty years lived in this 
subordinate position around Bur Hakaba on the 
south-eastern corner of the Baidoa Plateau. 

It was here that Abdi Ibrahim, the Grand Old 
Man of the Abd Wak, was born; his family 
still speak of that period of near-bondage 
with shame and embarrassment. 































Between 1840 and 1850 the Ogaden attempted 
to reverse the relationship that existed 
between the Elai and themselves; they had 
gainea strength and wealth during their stay 
at Bur Hakaba, and felt confiuent of being 
able to defeat their hosts and to take over 
the extensive grazing areas which at that time 
were commanded by the tribe. the Elai, 
however, were too powerful; and, after a 
fierce fignt near Maddagoi at which the Ogaden 
were defeated, the group of ker abuille, 

muggen, maghabul, and aulihan, togetner 

with those who had “bec ome shewat to thew, were 
compelled to extricate themselves as best they 
vag — they could not 0 to the west, for 
= the middle Juba was closed to them by the 
in; Lene the Kehanwein at this time were 
a forc ee reckoned with - in 1838 
id sacked Ba: edera and had become acknow- 
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of the Wardeh. shere is no doubt that, had 
they wished to do so, they could have crossed 
the river at once, for they were strong enough 
to have been able to force the passage; but 
once having crossed they would have been in an 
impossible position for, without the consent 
of the Wardeh, they could not have moved their 
stock into the wet weather and mid-season 
grazing areas to the west; and to have 
remained in the vicinity of the river would 
have exposed them to serious losses from the 
usual fly-borne diseases of the gosha. 


the wWardeh were well aware of tne recent 
history of the Darod migrants; they were 
apprehengive of the presence on the far bank of 
men they knew would do their utmost to — 
them, and accordingly made — dispositior 
to prevent the crossing of the river. ‘the 
Darod for their part decide a to rely upon 
ciplomacy rather than force and aot themselves 
to woo the Wax deh; ; nevertheless they sent 
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Gran in Ethiopia the main Galla wave, instead 
of continuing in the rear of the Wardeh, 
turned to the west and moved up the valleys of 
the sh@belle and the banale boria ints 
Ethiopia; and before long the Wwaraeh founa 
that they had at their backs not a Migration 
of people whose language they understood and 
whose ways they knew but the spearhead of the 
series of Somali thrusts to the south which 
for the past four hundred years have dominated 
the whole of this region. 


the first Somalis to make contact with the 
Wardeh were the Jidu, and even toaay the 
Waraeh refer to all Somalis, from whatever 
branch of the five Somali nations they come, by 
this neme. Behind the Jidu came the Adjuran 
and the Hawiyah. By 1650 the Wardeh had been 
driven from the valley of the web Shebelle and 
from the Baidoa Plateau, and haa bésn compelled 
to concentrate themselves in the low country to 
the south-east of the plateau. Here they 
stayed for some three generations, centred 
round what is now/Bur Hakaba. these moves 
took eight or nine generations to accomplish. 
As the Jidu, the Adjuran and the Hawiyah forced 
the wardeh to the south, so toey themselves 
were pressed from thé north by successive 
further waves of somali migrants; and as the 
Wardeh moved so they pushed in front of them 
the Nyika people of the Coast and the early 
Bantu inhabitants of the country between the 
Shebelie and the Juba. Even south of the 
Juba the pressure was felt; the old Nyika | 
Kingdom based on Shungwaiya was broken up and 
its people dispersed South-westwards along the 
coast. : T VOR 
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he Jidu, the Adjuran and the Hawiyah 
were followed by the Rahanwein. It was this 
last group that drove the Wardeh out of Bur 
Hakaba, and finally out of Somalia altogether 
into the country which later became known as 
Jubaland. 


When tae Wardeh crossed the Juba they 
found on the west bank some of the Gurreh and 
a number of camel-owning families of the runi. 
‘he Tuni were a confederation, with no common 
ancestor, rather than a distinct tribe of the 
usual Somali pattern; amongst them were to be 
found elements of the Dirr, the Hawiyah and 
the KRahanwein, and even of the Jidu. the main 
boay of the group lived between the Juba and 
the sea, downstream of Gelib, the trans-duba 
families being fragments waich had either been 
pushea westwards by the southerly march of the 
Jidu and Biemal down the ; Sion — — coast or which 
had crossed the river in < £ of 
————— jpa sji — 
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the most probable explanation is that the 
tuni had more of Rahanwein than of true somali 
blood in them and were, therefore, less 
inclined to pick a fight than the Marehan, say 
would have been. in any case, they haa not 
the spur of islam to drive them on; anda even 
if they had been Muslims, reinforcements were 
far and few, and their willingness to help 
Guite unpredictable. Whatever the reason, 
many of the Juni became absorbed by the 
laikipiak, and after a generation had adopted 
both Masai dress and Masai customs. hey had 







peared at Marsabit, 
ne a kind of 
referring to them- 
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Menaced all travellers. (this, of course, 


Was before the wWasai had suffered their defeat 
at the hands of the Wahehe ani had tumeg 
north again to contend with the Orma for the 
country west of the lana.) Most of the 
Country over which the Wardeh professed to 
exercise authority had, when they first made 
their way there, been unoccupied — or, at most, 
rarely used; but the Wajir wells were then, 
as now, an important centre, and before the 
newcomers could safely use the area as a dry 
Weather range for their stock, they had to 
come to conclusions with the earlier masters 
of it. fhe Wardeh themselves claim that the 
people they evicted were the iladhanleh, the 
legendary men of enormous height and prodigious 
Skill at well-making. But both the Adjuran 
and the Boran are unshakeable in their belief 
that, on the arrival of the Wardeh at Wajir, 
the people in occupation of the wells were not 
the Madhanleh but the Dabarreh, the latter 
heving recently been successful in turning out 
the former; and that the Dabarreh were then, 
in their turn, sent packing by the Wardeh. 


to return to the threatened conflict 
between the Wardeh and the 
mate on the Jub 
years, The Wardeh were de 
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lest they hazard it all; for had they attacked 
the Wardeh, the luni, the Rahanwein, and the 
Dighil would almost certainly have seized the 
Opportunity to pay off ola scores ag61nst tnem. 


But the Wardeh had otner enemies besides 
the Ogaden; and the pressure upon them from 
across the Juba did not go unnoticed by their 
westerly neighbours. According to Orma 
legend, it was not long before they found them- 
selves being threatened on every side; just ag 
the Ogaden were probing from the east, so were 
there sporadic raids by the Akamba in the south- 
west, the Masai in the west, and the Rendille 
from their newly acuuired foothold On the 
Lorian. All the :same, the Orma Country was a 
large one and the Orma could muster hundreds of 
g00d fighting men; and in any case, constant 
raiding and counter-raidinz was the accepted 
lot of the pastoral nomad. Dube Guyo's story 
is that the Wardeh were so successful in 
holding off all these attacks that the Ogaden 
sought a peace ceremony, and asked that they 
Should be permitted to cross the Juba so that 
they might share with the Wardeh the benefits 
of peaceful co-existence. the old men are 
Said to have deliberateu for weeks before they 
finally and reluctantly agreed. AL that time 
the Wardeh were strong enough to have stopped 
the Darod from moving their stock to the right 
bank, and it is hara to understand why they — 
were so simple as to allow the Somalis across 
the river and to grant them access to whe wells 
at Afmadu and to ihe rich gra as of 4. 


















that the somalis were as 
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co-operation and support, that the Warden 
accepted them in the hope that they would be 
an added protection aguinst the Masai and the 
Akamba. (It is interesting to note that 
Charles New, in his account of the Bararetts 
Orma in 1865, refers constantly to the Masaj 
as being the main enemy of these people; he 
makes no reference at all to the Somali.) In 
addition, the Wardeh were still smarting from 
the defeat they had suffered at the hands of 
the Elai some two hundred years before, and 
may have felt that any enemy of the Rahanwein 
must be a friend of theirs. Whether the 
Ogaden settled themselves at Afmadu by force 
or by fraud, or by consent or with unwilling 
acquiescence does not much matter; by 1860, 
or so, they were there. 


No sooner had confidence been established 
than the Somalis were reinforced from the left 
bank of the Juba by a second wave of Ugaden 
Who had managed to force their way southwards 
between the river and the Plateau. By this 
time (1860) the power of the hahanwein had 
declined; the Marehan, another prong of the 
great Darod move, had crossed the upper Juba 
and were already in the Gedu country; and 
Bardera had been rebuilt and was strongly held 
by the Jama'a, this reinforcing move by way 
of Lugh and Bardera did not adopt the old 
pattern of probing the Opposition, followed by 
agreements and temporary alliances, lt was 
startlingly swift - there was now Darod cover 
for most of the way from the Web Shebelle to 
the lower J uba, and the need no longer e 
for the more cautious tactics of the 
century. Not only were the Marehan 
established at Garba Harre, but Herti 
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many of whom had come south by dhow, were now 
to be found in some strength in the coastal 
area beyond Kismayu. A confederacy of tribes 
of Rahanwein and Hawiyah origin known as the 
Dighil, which had been formed in the first 
half of the century in order to provide mutual 
protection against the Darod (and of which 

not only the Jidu und the runi but also the 
Vabarreh, the tribe which haa been expelled 
from Wajir and Buna by the warden, were 
members) could do nothing to stop the invasion. 


In 1865 the wardeh were struck by an 
Outbreak of smallpox which, according to them, 
had been brought into Afmadu by some of these 
new somali immigrants. they were at once 
attacked on all sides. the main conflict 
was in the east; and the actions fought at 
Afmadu, on the Deshek Wama, and at El Lein 
are Still spoken of by the tribe. On the 
north west the Gurreh and the Boran joinea in; 
and to the north a confederation of minor 
tribes known as the ker Galana also sidea vith 
the Somalis. the Gurreh launched raids from 
as far afield as Wachile - the father of old 
Ahamed Kiti, whose sons, Aaen und Abai, ere 
well known in Moyale, himself took part in 
battles at Garba Geilo and Eil Wak. It is 
not difficult to guess why the Boran decided 
to support the Somalis ageinst their own 
remote Kinared; they were already firmly — 
establisuea at Buna ana were anxious vO gùin 
Control of the wejir wells. But why the ter 
Galana should have taken part is a mystery, 
the tribes which constituted this federavior 
were the next on the list for absorption by 
the Somelis, and it may have been a futile 
b iene neal 









mp t ropitiate the invaders; but it is 
AA E A nay been avarice and eS p : 
ism, coupled with the stimulating idea of — 
taking part in a Muslim somali war against the 
pagan Galla. Another possibility is that thi: 
confederacy, which was made up of a | 
surprisingly powerful combination of tribes 
from the Daua River, including Gurreh cultiva- 
tors, Gurre Marre, Shermoge, Gassr Gude, and 
Gabbar Wein, may have bean acting under advice, 
promises, and threats from the Warehan; for 
these people were not yet firmly established | 
on the upper Juba — they had not been there for 
more than thirty or forty years - and would 
have welcomed any diminutior in the fighting 
Strength of the people whose »wrazing ranges 
they were at that time planning to take over. 


lost contests over grazing areas are 
struggles of attrition, lhey go on season 
after season until one side - not as a rule 
the Somali - finds the game not worth the 
Candle ana moves on. but the Wardeh war was 
quite different. the attack was so unexpected 
and so violent that the Wardeh were utterly 
broken by it. Scattered though the fighting 
was, hundreds were killed; those who survived 
either fled to neighbouring tribes or became 
serfs to the Mohamed 4ubeir, the telemuggeh, 
* she Maghabul. Many were sold as slaves in 
* markets of Lamu and Zangiber. It is saig 
EA ga of the century the Wardeh as a 
— — were reduced to no more than 


the grandfathers of. oe oe a 
figures of the Gari ssa distric * | i * — 
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Guyo Gokanneh, the father of Dube Guyo, was 

one of the survivors. He became a serf to 

the waghabul bul, having killeu a man ana not 
having behina him the support of a Dia-paying 
group, was compelled to flee. He joined the 
Bararetta at Garsen and it was here that Dube 
was born in 1890. the Somali leaders were 
aghan Yussuf of the Mohamed 4ubeir, then 

aged about forty, and his son Mohamed. Hassan 
Burgan of the Abdullah, the grandfather of the 
present Chief, and Abdi Ibrahim, the grandfathe 
Of Maalim Mohamed Stambul of the Abd Wak, were 
“also prominent; and it was one of the great 
sorrows of ola Mohamed Nur, the father of 
Hilole wonamed, ana a leaaer of the aulinan, 
that, having been born at Aafmaau (between 1855 
and 1860) after the Ugaden had crossed the Juba 
he had been too young to be allowed to take 
part in the fighting, 


| fhe old men of the Wardeh, full of wisdom 
after the event, still ask themselves how their 
ereat-grandfathers could have behaved with such 
inconceivable stupidity. she Muslims declare 
it to have been the will of God and describe 
how, some years before the disaster, the wardeh 
had put themselves under a curse. the story 
is that one Sheikh Mumin, a wandering lshaak 
holy man, callea upon the Wardeh of Afmadu to 
pay him tribute of one hundred oxen. he | 
Wardeh, proud of their st : 
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fortunes started to decline. (‘he story is 
hotly denied by the Wardeh, who say it is 


nothing more than a malicious legend minted by - 


the Gurreh. But old Abdi Mahad, the deposed 
Chief of the Adjuran Garen, and a great 
historian, declares it to be true, Save that 
oheikh mumin was no lshaak but an Adjuran ker 
Khatan. ) 


the immediate result of the Ogaden Victory 
Over the Wardeh was to spread Somali influence 
westwards to Wajir and beyond, and to 
encourage the movement of the Gurreh from 
Southern Ethiopia into what is now the Mandera 
District. In addition, the Somalis were, for 
the first time, brought into contact with the 
Masai. Of the long term results the most 
interesting was tne watering down, over the 
next two generations, 


of the fighting strength 
of the Mohamed 4ubeir and the selemuggeh by 


inter-marriage with t 
Amongst the Mohamed. Z 
Somali futhe 
to as the 
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them the most formidable fighting men in 
Jubaland., "Galte", by the way, means 
"stranger" or "newcomer" and its use is not 
confined to the Marehan only. 


Although tne Wardeh were compelled to 
leave the Wajir wells, the Somalis made no 
4ttempt to occupy them. there was,indeed no 
reason why they shoulu; tney had established 
their ascendancy in battle, had prepared the 
way for their next leap to the west (it was to 
take place some forty years later) and had 
ample room in which to graze their stock 
Without interference. the pastoral nomad aims 
to dominate an area, to be at liberty to use 
the kind of graze or browse the season demands, 
to avoid the attentions of uthority, and to be 
free from neighbours whose stock may compete 
with his own for water and may well import 
disease into his herds. All this the Somalis 
had acnieved. ¿heir cattle people had access 
to all the grazing served by the afmadu wells 
and the pans of the Deshek Wama; and the ood 
camel country further west was open to them. 


í the history of the next thirty or forty 
years can best be related to three areas - the 


scupation — 
here. 
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less prominent in these northern encounters, 
for, as I shall describe, much of their 
Strength, in particular the veLemuggeh and 
many sections of the Aulihan and tne wo Name a 
4ubeir, were engaged further south against 
those branches of the Koreh (including the 
Rendille, the Samburu and the Laikipiak Masai) 
that still preserved a hold over the Lorian 
and the lower reaches of the Uaso Nyiro. in 
what are now the Moyale and Mandera Districts, 
Sporadic encounters took place between the 
Somali on the one side and the Boran and the 
Adjuran on the other; Mohamed Nur, for 
instance, the father of Hilole Mohamed of the 
Aulihen, fought at Eil Less, Ogorchi, and 
Moyale, under the command of M 
against the Gonna Boran; 
the father of Abdi Mahad of the Adjuran Garen 
was killed at Eil Wak 

same series of actions. Abdi Ib 

Abd Wak ever time from his preoccupa- | 
tions with the Uaso campaign 
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But the Somal at Nr pt 
to consolidat i ie ag a 


Yattani Kuno' E 
in the Boran, who 
ape ak a fhe Vetter oc ee ee 


is 


penetratei as far as Korondil; 
for the first time they had to 
men, they proved themselves no 
Boran and their ponies, and withdrew again to 
the Uaso. from tneir base on the Lorian 
Swamp they, and such of. the Rendille as had 
not moved to the north-west, carried out 
intermittent raids into the Country of the 
lower Juba. By 1880 the Ugaden, unuer tne 
Command of Abdi Ibrahim of the Abu wak, had 
got as far as the Lorian ana were working 
towards the middle reaches of the Uaso; over 
the next twenty years they fought a number of 
actions with the Koreh in all of which the 
Somalis appeared to Get rather the worse of it. 
Nevertheless by the turn of the century the 
Masai, the Samburu and the Rendille had all 
been compelled to leave the middle and lower | 
Stretches; and tne Somalis were thrusting | 
into the foothills ot weru. 


but here, when 
face mounted 
match for the 


~  *WO of Abai Ibrahiu’'s eugazements are 
Worth recording in more detail. Iu 1330 he 
ted a mixed army of Abd Wak, Aulihan, iichamed 
*ubeir, Herti, and Marehan from Afmadu to the 
they 
re moved 
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defeat the hill has become known by the 
Somalis as Bur Bilaya - the Hill of hame.. 


For the next half dozen years various 
groups of Ogaden shared an uneasy peace with 
the Kenadille and the masai. {ne suliburu hag 
already begun to move westwards, ana the Bur 
Bilaya affair was tne last action on tne Uaso 
in which they took part. the Ogaden had one 
fight with Rendille remnants at sericho and, 
although the latter claim to have been 


victorious, for them too it was their last 
appearance. 


In 1892 Abdi Ibrahim, who was then over 
Sixty and anxious to establish his authority 
in opposition to the rising young men of the 
mohamed ésubeir ana the Aulihan, aecided on a 
last expedition into the Meru country. He 
collected some seven hundred fighting men 
and, starting from the Merti Plateau, set off 
for the Nyambeni Hills. By the time } 
force had reached Garba tulla it was 
intrigue and faction quarrels; ana, 
as a result of this internal aiscord and — f 
Bilaya action, half his str th turned | 
those who went 
own people or nes 
these aifriealties | 
— far as ies es 
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on his prayer mat with one of his retainers 
holding up his pistol arm. uhe action is 

said to have been at Marandado, although some 
authorities give Kiengo. that was the end of 
one of the great Somali fighting men of the 
last century; he had taken part in most of 

the major encounters from Maddagol against the 
Elai to the final unsuccessful attempt to enter 
the Kenya highlands. 


News of the Wardeh defeat in 1865 did not 
take long to reach the northern Somalis, and 
from then onwards a steady stream of colonists 
made its way to the lower duba. Numbers of 
Herti came by sea from the northern Mijertein 
and settled around Kismayu. (ne party in 
1868 attempted to obtain some kind of legal 
cover for the occupation of the country, for, 
efter their arrival, they asked for and 
received the consent of seyyia Mujia, then 
Sultan oft sanzibar, to their remaining on tne 
lower Jubaland coast. Having grudgingly 
acquiesced, the sultan took no more interest. 
Kirk did his utmost to gel seyyid Majid to 
exercise some authority over Kismayu but, 
apart from maintaining an irregularly paid and 
wholly undisciplined garrison, the Sultan 
would have none of it. 


Now that the Somali migrants had the Juba 


behind them and were masters of the country to 


the west, they were more secure than tney had 
been for many generations. ihe tribes to the 
north and north-west had alreaay shown them- 
selves to be allies, or potential allies; and 
the only possible threat to their expansion 
westwards lay in the sporadic presence at Hil 
Wak, Wajir and the Lorian swamp of fragments 
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then 
— — orces which Were 

of the Ethiopien oe eut of Borana. So the . 
engaged jn tne na mid for the presentation of 
need for Coone against a common enemy , no 

a united — and, as was inevitable, the 
longer OS became divided by rival 
—— and by competing demands for 

am favoured grazing grounds. Ola feuds 
from the north were revived, and fresh quarrels 
vere opened. ‘hose Wardeh who had survived 
defeat anc subsequent absorption by the Somali 
invaders, and those who hau somehow Manugea to 
hold themselves aloof from the whole cuntlict, 
saw the likelihood of a new threat arising, and 
had the wisaom to move westwards out of the  — 
immediate sphere of somali influence; on 
reaching the tana they were accepted by the T 
riverine tribes such as the Korokoro, the © 
Malakote and the Malalulu, and contrived to 190 
settle themselves there with such stock as they 
had been able to acquire, free from any 
immediate threat of Somali domination. — 


in duly 1891, the 
“olpany, w 


dentine, establi ereenent with — alte tan of 
assumed th H 
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of various trading ventures, the administra- 
tion of the country was transferred to Her 
Majesty's Government. ‘he long, uphill task 
of introducing peace and good government began; 
law and order had to be established, and the 
tribes administerid; and to Open up the area 
to he pet an usages, roads had to be made , 
river transport developed and trade encoursse: 
lhe record of all that was done in — — 
years of British rule in Jubalana (1895-1925) 
is to be found in the Reports of the Jubaland 
Administration, and in the history of the 
King's African Rifles. It is an account of 

a patient, never-ending struggle against 
appalling odds; apart from the Juba and the 
Deshek Wama, the country was virtually water- 
less; communications scarcely existed; 
reSources, especially food, medical supplies 

and transport, were exiguous; and the troops 
avallable were unsuited to the countryside, 
and no match for the Somali in the bush. 
Every ounce of experience had to be boug 
most de arry Puniti : ens 
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wm. ihe Lelemuggeh made themselves 
of — He wana and held this position 
for sone years; they plundered the villages 
of the riverine people, sacked the Lutheran 
ligsion at Nguo and efrectively prevented the 
opening of communications and the development 
of trade. And to the north there loomed the 
constant threat of the Mullah (himself an 
Ogaden) and the recurring fear that he wag 
about to call upon the tribes of the south to 
aid him in his campaign. 


During these troubled years the vomali 
drive to the southwards was relentlessly 
pursued; the pace varied from year to year 
but the goal was never forgotten. uthe next 
objectives after the Juba were the ‘tana, the 
aso Nyiro and the great well system £ Weis ones | 
and by 1909 each one of than ne en Wagi m N 

ne of them had been reached. — 
the first Sor | | , i ae 
the elemggeh Sop li “the Og te — 1 
PO Say — gaden, dhat: snae a 
Rer Mohanag 0° Abdullah, the AbdWak a — a 
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their earlier defeats; it vag only —— 

luck and through the preoccupation o aye 
Sides with their stock that a serious ten 

was averted. In accordance with the usu À 
practice, the Somalis left tne river ak — 
Onset of the rains and moved back to t eir * 
weather grazing areas in the Kama Guda and the 
Kurde country. But next dry weather they 

were once again on the tana. Unwelcome 

though they were, the Administration had not 

the strength to remove them; and the best 

thet could be done was to establish a 
vemporary K.A.Kk. post at Wasabubu and to 
atvempt to admini 


Ster them by patrols | 
Operating from that point. it was clear that | 
if the Wardeh stayed where they were, they . 
would either be destroyed or absorbed by the | 
Somalis; | they were 


accordingly moved lock, 
stock and barrel, to the right bank (where 
they still are) and the tana formally declared 
to be a line west of which the Somalis might 
not pass. two years later the K.A.R. post 
was moved up-river to Sankuri. It was by 
this time apparent that for a lar 
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ana. It was accordingly decided 
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the Abdullah and Abd Wak became comple tel : 
out of hand, and, for the test part of a 
decade, were able to pillage and despoil- ; 
local people at will. iheir record ove 
these years was one of almost unche —— ì 
turbulence anu indiscipline; and —— 
until the post at Bura was opened in 1927 that 
it became possible to preserve a degree of 
peace and good government in the area they 
occupied. aa” 


in the middle of 1912 Stambul Abdi, the 
head of the Abd Wak, and father of the e 
Chief, sought permission to take his people 
out of Jubaland and to settle permanently o 
the rana. in tne same year vhe Chief; >: 
the abaullan ena or tne xer monamea id 
a Similar request, saying that all ney 
to do was tvo settle Within a prescribed : 
and, that if they were allowed to dd so, 
would respect their boundaries, pay thei: 
tax and restrain their young men. ‘the 
reyuest was granted, but only a ; mont. 
were needed to show how empty ` hese pi 
had been. the arrival of the Abd/W 
gave the Abdullah an excuse for oversti 
the limits that they had cee ] * ;| arit 
a short time a number of the . cal peo; 
been murderea, crops had been y 
vhe orders of the Government 
defied, vop i 
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caused by the presence of the somali 

had been increasing. they refused 

to confine themselves to the boundaries 

laid down by the administrative 

officers; they seized the cattle of 

the natives; imposed 'taxation' upon 

them; and carried off their women. 

Wurders were also periouicaily reported 

and the whole district along the vana 

River was in a state of terror. “he 

unrest was greatest during the periods 

before the commencement of the rainy 

Seasons, as owing to the drought inland 

the Somali stock were unable to obtain 
Sufficient water away from the river. 

those administrative officers who had 
practical knowledge of the situation Í 
vere unanimous in stating that the only Í 
wevistactory means of dealing with it 

was to debar’the somali from the river", | 
At the same time as the elemove Bes co lege | 
to the tana, the Aulihan noraa — | 
the lower react > the VAATAS UINE tbowardani 

r reaches of the Uaso. By 1909 they 

had reached tha tee ERT SS ae veer | 

— enea that part of the Lak Dera where the 
established themselves na | 
Ommissioner of Wajir stro 


a Government that th 
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the most influential, and the best organiseg l 

of the groups of pastoral nomads who were | 

thrusting their way to the south and to the 

west, they were not the only Somali nation 

involved in this move; the first Somalis to 

reach Wajir were not Darod from the edst but 

Hawiyah from the north. , their history is an 

interesting one. After the reconquest of 

Harar by the Ethiopians the forces of the 

Emperor Menelik, under the command of Ras . i 

Makonnen, undertook a series of expeditions 

against the Somalis of the Mudugh and the 

Ogaden; some of these forays penetrated as 

far south as the middle reaches of the Juba, 

and brought the Emperor's men into contact 

with the score of Somali and half-Somali 

tribes which at that time were to te found in 

the country between the Web Shebelle and the 

Web Gestro. Rather than endure the risk of 

the sporadic depredations of Menelik's 3 

soldiers, and in response to the almost : 

instinctive propensity of the Somali to drive 

westwards, many of the Hawiyah and quasi- — 

Hawiyah tribes turned their eyes towards Juba- 

land and the Northern Frontier District in’? oa 

search of fresh grazing grounds. According — 

to the legends of the Degodia, the Yaben 

se ct ion o f the tribe broke up into four groups 

which dispersed to the west and the south. 

the westerly group maved up the valley of the 
aua until further progress was prevented by 
e Lipi ‘hrough the bush-covered plains of 

the Libin, past ltakabba and on to Wajir, 

arriving therein 1904... In the seoures Of 

variouy aney they attached —— 
=< +0us Adjuran groups (lars 
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Gelberis), and taking advantage of the good 
relations which existed between their hosts 
and the Boran, who were then masters of the 
Wajir area, managed to weave themselves into 
the latter's confidence. then, recognizing 
the strong position into which Ido Robleh, 

the head ọf the Adjuran, had manoeuvred him- 
self vis-a-vis the local Boran, tney straight- 
way placed themselves under his protection and, 
through his advocacy, were allowed watering 
rights at the wells. 


the Ogaden invasion of Wajir began in 
1906. the earliest arrivals were the Mohamed 
4ubeir, followed within a few years by the 
Aulihan, the Maghabul and the Habr Suleman. 

lt is not easy to determine the precise 
identity of these first-comers, for, as so 
often happened, the Somalis when faced with 
the possibility of effective opposition, 

tendea to abanaon for the moment their tribal 
individualities, and by submitiing themselves 
for the nonce to the temporary sovereignty of 
the most influential tribe amongst them, to 
acquire a unity they would not otherwise have 
been able to command. in this way, numbers 

of Hawiyah as well as Ogaden, in undertaking 
the next great move westwards, grouped them- 
selves under the banner of the Mohamed 4ubeir. 
All that one can safely say is that the first- 
comers were either Miohamed a4ubeir or snegats 

of the Mohamed subeir, or were Ugaden or 


Hawiyah, or even Herti, passing themselves off 
as Mohamed 4ubeir. : | 





— 


of the beginnings of a systematic administra- 
tion of the enormous area Lying between 
Ethiopia on the north, the Uaso-nyiro on the 
south, Lake kudolf on the west, and Jubalang 
on the east; and the replacement of what 
was little more tnan a nominal control by 
something approaching Conventional procedures, 
Stations were established at Moyale, Marsabit, 
and Meru with a headauyuarters at this last- 
named place; and in the following year the 
first Officer in Charge of the new_y set up | 
Northern Frontier District was formally 
appointed. It is of interest to note that 
one of the two main causes that iupellea the | 
Government ot the Protectorate — for such | 
Kenya's constitutional stutus then was - ño 
take this step is cited in contemporary 
records as being the westward movement of the 


Somali tribes. 
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By 1909 the number of Somalis at wajir 
competing with tne Boran, the Adjuran, ani 
the Sakuye (all of whom were regarded as 
having an established right to tne grazing 
adjacent vo the wells) for the cry weather 
pastures was so great inat wae suminisbtes’ 
was torceda to the conclusion that, » € Ltauite 
its responsibility to vne Borar. and tert 
associates aemanded the removal of the 
Somalis from Wajir and their TRPA triate 
the area whence they hau come, : U oie BM ta 
not the strength to carry out s such an y 
tion. the forces available WE in 
scarcely sufficient to protec >t the A97 
Somalis in their villages Ox enst 
them the undisturbed use of —* 
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Zaphiro, the frontier ace — 
moved all the Boran ang Sakuye, tne eonia 
the Adjuran, from Wajir, ana setiled th. of 
between Buna and the Dirre Country Malon? | 
Ethiopian escarpment. tne scheme was — 
unsuccessful; on the wells, the Uzaden a ly 
the report that the Boran and their me a 
had left for good; and in the north the Bor 
found themselves in as much danger from ‘hee 
Ethiopians as they haa been from the Ogaden 
keckoning the dangers ana uncertainties of the | 
frontier to be even greater vhan those of 
Wajir, the Boran, in 1910, returned to the 
South - only to find themselves crowded out | 
by the still further augmented colony of | 
eomalis which was then in occupation of the 
wells. ithe Adjuran, in spite of having © 
offered their friendship ana protecion to the 
Degodia, fared no better; and even ldo kobleh 
complained of being excluded from his | 
traditional grazing areas by these truculent | | 
interlopers. — $ 
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wells, Killing ty * 
ee ng twenty-six of yapa 
carrying off 5,000 head of até occupants and 


the establishment of the 

j ane este i IOSt at Wali 
rad an immediate. effect on the nimnerei 
reat. ae asing the wells. Despite the t 
— — a Bg Mea Soran and oaukuye population 

eave i ra tally of aault wales increasea ” 
-rom 1,500 in 1910 to 3,600 in 1913; ano the 
Number of wells in use from 55 cto 126. ; 


the allocation is of interest:- 
Adult males | 


“MOhamed Zubeir ... 15 wells ... 
Ugas Guleid rel ae he set) 
Habr Suleman — 6 — 
Maghabul fee VE ” — 
Herti tee 19 ) atte 
 Degoaia Fas seme oe 
Boran — I7 s.. 


Of the Somalis the Mohameda subeir were 
the leaders of the migration from the Juba; 
the Maghabul had accompanied them; ar d the 
Habr Suleman — a wild, independent tribe the 
main body of which was at that time engaged 
in a campaign against the Italians — had h 
followea later. Jhe Herti were amongst the 
last arrivals from tne north; anu alvaocuga 
most ot the families then at wayir haa c 
from tne lower Juba, none hau taken part 
the operations against th a a 

vO DElil au Majit 
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present in consiagerable numbers masquerading 
as members of the Mohamed subeir; inaeed the 
Wajir Ugas Guleid (a section so large that it 
could claim its own wells) contained a large 
proportion of Degodia, ker Mohamed, who, in 

the course of a move westwards from the Juba 
between 1904 and 1908 had jointed forces with 
the "true" Ugas Guleid (a section of the Mohamed 
Zubeir) and had reached Wajir in their company. 


ihe officer in charge of the Northern 
frontier District at that time strongly 
recommended that the Somali should be told that 
the district belonged to the Boran and that 
they, the somali, had no rights there; and 
that they should be ordered to return to their 
own country. Clearly, it would have been 
impossible for such an order to have been 
Carried out, for the Somalis, quite apart from 
being well armed, with a high repute as 
fighting men, owned virtually all the camels; 
and without calling upon them to provide camel 
transport for the operation there was no way 


a rajeh troops could have been put into the 
Lield, 


By the end of 1912, the attitude of the 
Mohamed 4ubeir, who were by now firmly 
established at Wajir, and who hada come to 
regard the district as part of their territory, 
was the cause of considerable uneasiness to 
the Administration. ‘he Sultan, Ahamed 
aghan, the son of imaghan Yussuf, had little 
or ho control over the young men ot tne tribe, 
ee seemed always reauy to make promises which 
Lake eer hy never contemplated fulfilling 

Ke Most Somalis, he was, too, something of a 
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psychologist; and on one occasion, taking — 
advantage of the presence in the stetion of a 
fairly junior Administrative Officer, he sent 
him a plausible letter in which he declared 
that the Government had given him the district 
of Wajir as his own, and asked that arrange- 
ments might be made for him to take it over. 
Fortunately, the District Officer was equal 

to the occasion, and contriving to get Ahamed 
Maghan away from his followers, had him 
arrested and sent under escort out of the 
district. (ihere was something ironical 
about this whole episode for when, after the 
sacking of Serenle by the ulihan in 1916, we 
were compelled to vacate Wajir at short notice, 
it was the Mohamed 4ubeir wno occupied the 
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serenle, and that the Maghabul and Habr 

man should only be allowed to stay 

Pit aed a limitation could be placed upon 
ae numbers. But once again lack of men, 
jack of money and luck of transport prevented 
anything from being done; and the Somalis, 
somehow aware Of the predicament in which the 
Administration found itself, set about 
increasing their numbers; it is estimated 
that during the first six months of 1914 no 
less than 4,000 Somalis entered the Northern 
Frontier District through Jubaland. A 
considerable proportion of them were remnants 
of the armies of the Mullah, and the number of 
rifles brought into the district by these men 
presented yet one more tnreat to the security 
of the area. the finishing touch was 
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say, the waters they had secured for them- 
Selves following their advance westwards from 


those waters. For by that date, although 
the Aulihan Campaign nad been Successfully 
Concluded, the tribe disarmed, ana a fine 
imposed large enough to remind the other 
Ogaden sections of the cost of Violent 
rebellion, a number of factors, primarily our 
preoccupations on the Ethiopian frontier, had 
Compelled us to accept the presence of the 
Somalis at Wajir and on the lana, and to 
abandon any attempt at moving them out of the 
‘orthern Frontier District. Away to the 

east the recent handover of Jubaland to the 
Italians, and the relatively large force that 

the successor Government appeared to have at 

its disposal, had made the Ogaden and Herti 

of that region reluctant to bring themselves 

to official notice until they had had an 
opportunity of gauging the Quality of their 

new administrators. | 


Save for the Boran, the situation at 
Wajir in 1925 was not very different from what 
it is today, the wells being shared between 
the Adjuran, the Degodia and the Ogaden  — 
pomalis. ihe Ogaden included Mohamed 4ubeir, 
Maghabul and Habr Suleman but no longer any 
Aulihan; for we had taken advantage of the — 
forces available to us in the expedition which 
followed the Serenle episode to move these 
people back towards the Juba. (Nove ee 
within a few years, they had returned —— 
lower reaches of the Uaso, and by * eke 
watering their stock on the lana. . o eyi — 
use the waters of both the Lorian ï amp — yy 
the tana; Wajir, however, is closed to them. 
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Although the Boran still had, in 1925, a 
traditional claim to the use of the Wajir r 
waters, their strength had been SO undermine 
by open Somali attacks, and by the fifth 
column of their Adjuran snegats, that they 
scarcely darea approach the wells. Ana by 
1932, victims not only of airect vomali 
pressure but of the treachery of the very 
people to whom they hada consented to provide 
protection, they could no longer pretend to 
exercise any of their old rights; so that the 
Administration, recognizing the inevitability 
of the eclipse of the Boran, had no alter- 
native but to move the remnants of the tribe 
to the Uaso. 


On the rana, the position in 1925 was 
very much as it is today. the Abdullah, the 
Abd Wak and the Rer Mohamed had established 
themselves between Balambala in the north and 
Masabuba in the south, with the Aulihan 
steadily moving in to the upper reaches of 
this section of the river. 


the arrival of the Italians, and the 
Surveillance that they were able to exercise 
over local tribal movements such as those of 
the Bartirreh and the Jubaland liaghabul did 
it is true, make the waterin, places of vane 
lower tana less liable to sudden incursions 
from the east. the wider problem nowever. 
remained, proving as great an embarrassment 
to the Italian authorities of the Lower — 
ee 7 3, Prior ho 13925, it had to the British 
the ninerction of Jubaland. By the ena of 
— e een-thirties the Jubaland Mohamed 
| — numbered some 12,000 plus an estimated 
=Y Shegats, and the Jubaland Herti nearly 
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of infiltration - this time between ghe vem 


great that it looked as though it would 


+0 turn again to the wider pictur 
unlike the constantly kie as | —— 
Seasonal stock 1 conte dense ae ae 

Jiiat Stock movements from grazing area t 
Srazsing area, these long-range migrations — 
at som i ow Gee —— Slopes } 3 | St, 
pa e point in time or in space, come to a 
Stop. Either the supply of migrants exhausts 
itself: or the receiving country turns out to 
be so unwelcoming in terms of the health of f 
the livestock or by way of violent opposition | 
from rival claimants vo tae local water ana 
pastures that a nalt has to be called; or 
the migrants themselves, their charucters 
modified and their determination blunted by 
inter-marriage into one or other of the more 
stable communities with which they have made 
contact during the move, or by experience of 
the luxury of running water for the stock 
instead of the harsh discipline of the deep 
well, deciding that fighting is not, after all, 
the only proper pursuit of man, and that the } 
hardships of the enterprise are no longer -> | 
acceptable. | 

Of those three factors it was the = = 
operation of the second that brought the Darod — 
rf jon to an end; though the passage or r" 4 
invasion SIM 3 TAE aria ie a 
7 ila. doubtless, have seen the third, 

time woula, dou l J— J— 
and perhaps even the first, a. ig — 
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t so much the violent opponition of 
an and the Sakuye that stoppe e 
—— for tne amount of power that could be 
exercised by these unhappy demoralised people 
was not such as to deter a man of the quality 
of, say, Abdurrahman Murgaal. But the 
decision of the Government of the Protectorate 
to exclude the Aulihan from Wajir, and the 
heavy fines collected in the course of the 
ulihan campaign of 1918 were quite a 
different matter;. ana although tne gecond 
half of the nineteen twenties saw a good deal 
of manoeuvring by the various Ugaden gections 
between tne Wajir and varissa districts on the 
one hand and Italian Somaliland on the other, 
there were none of the massive incursions that, 
ten years earlier, had so jeopardised the 
peace and good government of the District. 


It was no 


Earlier in this paper I have described 
1909 as seeing the start of a systematic 
administration of the Northern Frontier 
District. 1934 is a year of equal importance; 
for it witnessed the introduction of the 
Special Districts Ordinance, an enactment that 
enabled the Officer in Charge of the District 
to allocate certain pastures and certain ; 
grazing ranges and certain waters to specific 
tribes, and to prohibit other tribes from 
= trespassing on these preserves; at the same if 
| time he was empowered to prohibit the use of J 
eee onlar grazing ranges and water supplies —11 
y Specified tribespeople, and in this way not 
only to protect the resources of the region 
“ogi overstocking ana otner forms ot bad Ta. pa 
anq use but to ensure that in times of inter- ed * 
ge tension known trouble-makers could be — ; 
ept out of areas where their presence mi at 
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be expected to spark off a serious inciuentu. 
Admittedly the Urdinance coula have been 
criticised by a disgruntled, alspossessea 
Boran or Sakuye on the grouns that it sealed 
the stable pump after the pump's water-supply 
had been spirited away; but for the twenty- 
eight years since its introduction it has 
proved itself to be a versatile and easily 
handled legal weapon, as efficacious against 
the distance "invaders" as against the 
local "grass-poacher". Indepenaent Kenya 
will, I hope, find it as valuable a chapter 
Book as has the volonial 
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